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UPPER GALILEE 



DR. E. W. G. MASTERMAN 
Jerusalem, Syria 



The lofty mountain region known as "Upper Galilee" is not easy 
to describe in a terse manner. It appears to the casual observer a 
confused mass of tumbled mountains, to which not even the map 
can give an orderly view. The sharp line of the southern mountain 
rise has already been described; from the Jebal Kan c an at the south- 
east corner this range is continued almost due north and runs as a 
mountain wall of steep declivity along the whole western edge of 
the Jordan valley, reaching its most impressive heights at the north 
where Jebal Hunin (2,951 feet) and Nebi Audeidah (2,814 feet) 
tower precipitously above the plain. 

Almost in the center of this range is the plateau and town of 
Kades — the famous Kadesh Naphthali — a little north of which is 
the curious shut-in basin of Mes. Along the length of this chain 
runs an important and ancient highroad from Safed to the Merj 
Ayun. 

The central point of Upper Galilee is Jebal Jermak (3,934 feet), 
the highest point in Palestine; it is the culminating point on a ridge 
which runs from Jebalat el c Arfis and through the Jermak summit 
to the Jebal Adather (3,300 feet). This ridge may be called the 
Jermak range. To the east and northeast of this range is the great 
central plateau to which belong the volcanic plateaus of el Jish 
and c Alma, as well as the more westerly fertile plains of Meron, 
el Jish, and Yarfin. 

In this central region of elevation, the lowest plains of which are 
higher than the top of Tabor, four main water courses rise and run 
to the four points of the compass. On the east side of Jebal Jermak, 
and between that point and the Safed mountains, rises the deep 
gorge of Wady el Tawahin which runs southward to Gennesaret. 
From the northeast slopes near el Jish rises the Wady Hindaj (known 
in its higher reaches as Wady Farah and Wady Auba) which, after 
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making a semicircle to the north, runs out into the Ghor as an extra- 
ordinarily steep and precipitous gorge, and finally empties its waters 
into the Huleh. From the northwest and west slopes of Jermak 
arise the rootlets of the equally deep Wady el Kurn which runs due 
westward to the Mediterranean. The Wady Selukieh takes its 
origin a little north of the Jermak and after pursuing a course almost 
due north, joins the Kasimeyeh some twenty-five miles above its 
mouth. 










SAFED— THE VILLAGE IN THE FOREGROUND IS BERIAH 



These valleys are the most important in the land; they all have, 
over much of their courses, deep and precipitous sides and in parts 
perennial streams. They all rise close together, all indeed but the 
last from the slopes of the Jebal Jermak itself. By them "Upper 
Galilee" is divided into four quarters. Of these dividing lines the 
most important is that made across the land from east to west by 
the combined Wady Hindaj and Wady el Kurn. 

From the summit of the Jermak the greater part of Galilee lies 
spread out as on a raised map. Eastward rises the white chalky 
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hill of Safed with the town itself — the largest in Galilee — clustered 
around its lofty castle hill, to the southwest part of the range. Vil- 
lages may be seen scattered around some of its numerous springs. 
Akbara 1 with its towering precipice to the south, Ed Dahareyeh just 
below Safed itself, and Beriah and c Ain ez Zeitun — each with watered 
gardens — to the north. On the eastern slopes of Jermak is Meron. 
Between it and Safed lie five miles of stony barren hills, once within 




THE VILLAGE OF EL JISH— VIEW FROM THE SOUTH 

memory of living man covered with thick brushwood. To the 
northeast the grey volcanic plateau Merj el Jish, with its water- 
filled crater (the birket el Jish) , catches the eye. 

x\round the edge of the plateau are several villages. To the west 
of this lies el Jish, crowning a white chalky hill, with a level of fertile 
gardens and vineyards to the south. Somewhat nearer is the little 
squalid village Of Sifs&f, almost hidden in its grove of figs and olives. 

1 The Achabari of Josephus, Vita, §37; B. J., II, xx, 6. 
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Behind el Jish the lofty mountain village of Merftn er R&s stands 
out conspicuous. More directly north of us is S c as c a which, though 
crowning a hill-top, appears from here to lie in the plain at our feet. 
Farther off is Kefr Ber c in, on the waterparting between north and 
south. Still beyond lies Yarlln. A little to the left (west) of Yarfin 
lies Rummaish, on the edge of its fertile plain. Distinctly visible is 
its large rain-fed birket, that is much in evidence in the spring. 

To the northwest lie the two villages of ed Deir and el Kasy, on 
twin hill-tops. Behind these, at a distance of about five miles, is 
the lofty hill of Belat. More directly westward is the flourishing 
little town of Teirshiha and its neighbor Malia, rising at the two 
extremities of a small plain largely given over to the cultivation of 
tobacco. This was part of the rich estate of the Teutonic knights, 
the astonishing ruins of whose once powerful castle Montfort (now 
Kul c at el Kurein) crowns an almost inaccessible height in the Wady 
el Kurn. Between us and Teirshiha we can -see the great terebinth 
which overshadows the sacred tomb of Nebi Sibelan. 2 

To the southwest is the high mountain Druze village of Beit Jinn, 
rising out of the maze of bush-crowned hill and valley which con- 
stitutes the district known today as el Jebal or the Mountain. The 
whole district, but for the continuous and ruthless destruction wrought 
by the charcoal burners, should be a great forest, as it probably was 
in olden days; there are few ruins here. Beyond Beit Jinn and hidden 
from our view is the wide open valley of el Bukei c a, one of the tribu- 
taries of the Wady el Kurn, in which is the village of el Bukei c a, 
with its mixed Druze, Moslem* Christian, and Jewish population. 
The town lies in a veritable oasis of verdure, a product of its copious 
springs. One of its admiring inhabitants compared it not inaptly to 
a miniature Damascus in the style of its dwellings and its fresh, well- 
watered gardens. Besides so much of Upper Galilee, the Jermak 
view includes the Bay of Akka, Carmel, the mountains of Samaria 
and all Lower Galilee, the Lake of Tiberias, the Jaulan, Hermon, 
and the Lebanon. 

2 There is a tiny village around the tomb; the place has been suggested as the 
site of the town of Zebulun, but there is no depth of debris here nor any ancient 
pottery. If Sibelan contains an echo of Zebulun, the ancient site must be under the 
adjoining — though lower lying — village of Hurfaish, which is certainly an old site. 
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The northwest portion of Galilee is a richly wooded district con- 
sisting of a vast entanglement of hills and valleys full of villages and 
still more of ruins. Inasmuch as by the widest estimate of the true 
limits of the Galilee of history most of this region must have belonged 
to Tyre, it needs no further description here. Its main roads, or 
rather paths, leading to Tyre are unusually good for Palestine. 
They wind along valleys frequently clothed from base to summit 
with brushwood. 

The higher mountain plateaus are as a whole deficient in springs 
as compared with Lower Galilee. Even where springs are present, 
water is scanty, and many of the villages are entirely dependent on 
artificial rain-filled pools. The large Metaweleh village of Bint Umm 
Jebail, famous through the land for its great weekly market, has a 
pool so considerable that even in September I found boys bathing 
waist deep in the water. The large villages of Rumaish, Hunin, 
Tersheiha, Suhmata, c Alma, and others are entirely dependent on 
such pools as these for their water for domestic uses and for their 
cattle. Safed has many springs in its neighborhood, some of them 
very good ones. El Jish and Meron each have good fountains in 
valleys below them about half a mile away. 

This lack of water is largely compensated for by the "dew clouds' ' 
which in all the late summer months fall at night so copiously over 
the land. Such "dew" occurs all over Palestine, but nowhere in 
such plenty as in the highlands of the north. It is most important 
to agriculture; without it the harvest may be long delayed and even 
may be partially lost, for the fellahin maintain that they dare not 
gather the ripened grain when absolutely dry, as after the parched 
sirocco, because the grain will fall in the process of reaping. After 
a night of "dew" there is no such risk. Then for the grapes, the 
figs, and the olives, indeed for all the autumn crops, this heavy 
"dew" is essential. 

This is the "dew" (tal) of the Bible, but it is really the product 
of clouds which are blown often from the north, from Hermon, 3 and 
settle on the highlands after sunset. The gauzy cloud may be 
seen blown overhead as the evening closes in, and in the early morn- 
ing the mist lies thick over the ground and fills all the deeper valleys. 

3Cf. PS. 133:3. 
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How heavy is this "dew" may be judged by the fact that when last 
September I traversed the central ridge of Galilee northward toward 
Hermon, it was inadvisable on any night to sit without a mackintosh 
outside the tent after sunset; and every morning the tent canvas 
was soaked with water, the moisture dropping audibly off the edges. 

The products of this mountain region are many — wheat, barley, 
Egyptian maize, lentils, cucumbers, pumpkins, and melons. Olives 
are plentiful as far north as Kefr Ber c im, but north of that in the 
central plateau they are very scanty. There the people either pur- 
chase olive oil, or use oil which they produce themselves in con- 
siderable quantities from sesame (oilseed). Figs are cultivated 
everywhere. Mulberries, walnuts, apricots, pears, and other fruits 
flourish in favorable spots. Oranges, lemons, and citrons are grown 
in the deeper, warmer valleys around Safed. Vines flourish in this 
district, and many acres of vineyards are now yielding well in several 
of the Jewish colonies, especially at c Ain ez Zeitfin and at Rosh 
Pinna (Jauneh) near Safed. Tobacco is grown extensively, espe- 
cially in the north and west, but solely for local use; indeed the 
authorities of the "Tobacco Regie" 4 so despise it that they shut 
their eyes to its cultivation. 

The great natural fertility of Galilee as a whole as compared with 
Judea may be ascribed to: 

1. Its comparatively excellent water supply. Where the springs 
are scanty the "dew" is very heavy. 

2. The gentler slope of the hills and the wider plains. 

3. The deep rich soil in which is mixed, in many parts, the detritus 
of volcanic rock. 

4. The fact that over much of the hills the native growth of 
brushwood has been left. In Judea, where every available foot of 
the soil had to be utilized, the native growth has in many places 
been entirely destroyed to allow of the hills being terraced for culti- 
vation. But when the terraces fell from neglect, the earth gradually 
was washed down the hillside to the valley below. In Lower Galilee 
this has also occurred in many places. With careful terracing the 
possible area of cultivation might be vastly increased. 

4 Who have a monopoly of tobacco and can if they wish forbid its cultivation or 
destroy what they do not need for their own use. 
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One last characteristic of modern Galilee remains to be mentioned 
briefly, namely, its remarkably mixed population. In Lower Galilee 
most of the inhabitants are either Moslems (i. e., orthodox Sunnites), 
Christians (either Greek orthodox or Greek Catholic), or Jews. 
But when we reach the confines of Upper Galilee many new elements 
appear. At Rameh, Beit Jinn, el Bukei c a, and elsewhere, we come 
across Druzes. In Safed, besides Jews from all parts of the world 
and native Moslems, there are Kurds and Algerians. In the villages 




BANIAS 



on the high thoroughfare to the north there is a new religion or race 
in every second village. At R&s el Ahmar, c Alma, and Deishtin 
there are Algerians. In a separate village of c Alma, on the same 
plain and within sight of its namesake, there is a large settlement of 
Circassians, a race which has also settled in other spots. In the 
extreme north, near Banias, there is one village of Nasairlyeh and 
another of Turkomans. 

As a whole, in the northwest quarter the Christians are Maronites 
and the followers of Mohammed are Met&weleh, i. e., Shiites. Both 
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sects agree in fanatical intolerance of all others. Kefr Ber c im, c Ain 
Ibl, and Dibl are Maronite centers. One of the largest Metaweleh 
villages is Bint Umm Jebail, but this sect is in the majority all over 
the northern area and in the environs of Tyre it constitutes 70 per 
cent, of the population. They will not eat with any but the mem- 
bers of their own religion; they will destroy a food- vessel used by 
an unbeliever. In many respects they are very unlike their Moslem 
(Sunnite) neighbors; their women go unveiled and have none of the 
assumed modesty of the ordinary oriental women toward strangers. 
It is said that when one of their men has to go a long journey, and 
particularly on military service, he hands over his wife to a friend 
who takes her into his own household until the real husband's return, 
when the wife is handed back; but the friend retains any children 
she may have born to him during her temporary marriage to him. 5 
As a rule a village is either entirely of one sect or at most of two, 
and the several communities never intermarry. Though the basis 
of separation is religious differences, there is now — if not originally 
in all cases — a considerable physical difference that enables one who 
knows the people well, to recognize at once to which community 
any individual belongs. Taken as a whole, the people of Northern 
Palestine are physically finer than those of Southern Palestine. 
Their costumes also, which are very various and often extremely 
picturesque, are superior to those of the fellahtn of the south. 

5 This is similar to some of the customs mentioned in Robertson Smith's Kinship 
and Marriage in Arabia. 



